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AN ASCENSION IN THE COLOSSUS OF ST. CHARLES. # 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS. 





Translated for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


Arona is one of the most charming little towns among 
those which look down upon lake Majeur, and the traveller 
would pause there, merely for the view from the windows of 
the hotel, if he were not more imperiously arrested by the 
curiosity inspired by the Colossus of St. Charles. For, at 
Arona was born, in the year 1538, the famous archbishop 
of Milan, the Cardinal Borromeo, who, by the use which he 
made of his riches, with which he founded establishments of 
charity, and by the devotedness with which he exposed his 
life during the pestilence of 1576, merited, while living, the 
title of saint, which was ratified after his deathh * * * 

A hundred years after, the inhabitants of the shores of 
the lake, united with the family of St. Charles, voted to him 
a colossal statue, the execution of which was confided to the 
care of Cerani; an esplanade was levelled upon the shore 
near the city, a pedestal of twenty-four feet was raised upon 
this esplanade, and upon this pedestal they reared the statue 
of the saint; this statue is ninety-six feet high. 

The sacristan seemed a little inclined to conduct me to this 
wonder; and I, on my part, was by no means disposed to 
pass by without visiting it. We were soon on the road, and 
from a distance we perceived the holy bishop commanding 
the lake, carrying a book under one arm, and giving with 
‘ the other hand the episcopal benediction to the town where 
he was born. © | 

The proportions of this statue harmonize so well with the 
gigantic mountains against which it is seen in rellef, that it 
seems at fifst sight; and"at a certain distanéé, to be-of the 

natural height ; it is only on a near approach that it becomes 
huge, and all its parts take their real and fixed proportions.’ 
While I was occupied in viewing the Colossus, upon one of 
the fingers of which a raven had alighted, which seemed 
hardly as large as a sparrow, the sacristan reared a long 
ladder against the pedestal, and mounting three or four 
rounds, he invited me to follow. 

The reader knows the little predilection I have for aerial 
ascensions ; he will not be surprised, then, that before ven- 
turing to follow him, I desired to be informed where he was 
going. He was going into the head of. St. Charles. 

However curious this internal visit might appear to me, J 
had no very great fancy for accomplishing it ; this ladder, so 
long and pliant, which was to conduct me directly upon a 
pedestal without railing, seemed to me a path sufficiently 
hazardous for a traveller so subject to vertigo as I am; 
moreover, when arrived upon the pedestal, I should have 
performed but a quarter part of my ascension ; and J could 
not at all perceive by the aid of what machine I should be 
brought to the appointed goal. I made this remark to my 
sacristan, who pointed out to me, under a fold of the robe of 
the saint, a kind of couloir which conducted to the interior. 
There should I find, he assured me, a staircase perfectly 
commodious ; all the trouble was then to climb as far as the 
platform of the pedestal. I made some observations yet 
with regard to the accidents that might happen on the way, 
but my guide perceiving that I wavered, insisted the more 
forcibly upon it ; then shame took me for holding back where 
a sacristan advanced so boldly. I made a sign to him to 
continue his route, and I followed so close that I arrived 
almost as soon as he upon the pedestal. It was time; the 
mountains, the city, and the lake began to turn about in the 
most disorderly manner; so much:so that I had but time to 
close my eyes, to grasp a fold of the saint’s robe, and sit 
down upon the little toe of his left foot. Thanks to this more 
tranquiksituation, I soon perceived the humming in my ears 
subside, I acquired a conviction of the immoveableness of 

_the base on which I rested, and feeling that I had recovered 
‘my centre of gravity, I veatured to open my eyes. I found 
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the mountains, the lake and the town again in their places ; 
there was nothing but my sacristan absent. ‘I turned my 
eyes on every side, he had completely disappeared ; I called 
him, be made no response; decidedly this man had been 
created and put into the world pour me faire damner. 

I commenced a search, presuming that he was playing at 
hide-and-seek, and that I should find him under some fold 
of this colossal bronze ; I began, in consequence, the tour of 
the statue, which was no difficult matter at the sides ; but in 
going round behind, J found upon my road the train of the 
‘robe of the archbishop, and it was necessary for me to ven- 
ture among the folds of this vesture, which hung over the 
edge of the pedestal. Finally, sometimes clinging, some- 
times proceeding on two feet, sometimes crawling on all 
fours, I succeeded in crossing without accident this sea of 
bronze, and set my foot on its shore of granite. I was-not 
mistaken ; my merry companion was waiting for me, half 
way up a rope-ladder which introduced itself under a fold of 
the saint’s robe, and led into the inside of the statue; he 
burst out laughing as soon as he caught sight of me, en- 
chanted with the roguish trick he had played me, atid which 
I suspect him of renewing every time an innocent traveller 

has the imprudence to follow him. In effect, he might just 
as well have placed the wooden ladder in front of the rope- 
ladder; but he was determined, it appears, to do the honors 
of his archbishop in the gréatest detail. I never saw a 
churchman so waggish, and so little occupied with the 
dignity of the cloth. 

Nevertheless, I did not betray any resentment for his 
waggery ; I drew near to him with a degagé air, and taking 
my opportunity, I seized him by the lower part of the leg. 

Then commenced our second ascension, which, though 
only for eight or ten feet, was_not the most convenient ; 
nevertheless, I came off with honor, thanks to the support [ 
had secured for myself, and at the end of some moments I 
found myself in the interior of the saint. 

My first care was to seek on all sides, by the aid of the 
light which came from above, for the promised staircase; 
and it was not until then that I perceived into what an am- 
buscade I had been drawn. The single and unique means 
of ascent was a kind/of ladder formed by a multitude of bars 
of iron, crossing each' other like the perches in a cage, and 
designed to strengthen this enormous mass. My aston- 
ishment made me loosen my grasp ; hardly had I committed 
this imprudence, when my sacristan leaped upon the first 
bar, and clambered from one to another like a squirrel upon 
the branches of a tree. Then a rage seized me; at having 
been tricked thus by a kind of church-rat ; I forgot dizziness 
and vertigo, and I set out in pursuit with more zeal than ad- 
dress ; I was upon the point of catching him, when he dis- 
appeared a second time, in a kind of cavern which opened 
upon our route a dark throat of twenty feet in height, by five 
or six in breadth. As I knew not where it would lead,J 
stopped short, and placing myself astride upon my bar of irog 
to guard the entrance, decided that I would make him cap- 
tive on his coming out, and not release him again. 

By dint of gazing into this gulf, my eyéS became accus- 
tomed to its obscurity. Then.I éspied my guide, to whom I 
knew no longer what name to give;—and whom I was 
sometimes tempted to believe one of those fantastic beings, 
such as Hoffman has known, — walking to and fro tranquilly 
in a kind of sloping corridor, and fanning himself luxurious- 
ly with his handkerchief. As soon as he perceived I had 
discovered him, “ Well,” said he to me, “ will you not come 
and fest yourself an instant? We are half way up.” 

He offered me a good thing, and gave me good news, at 
the same time; and I also felt my anger vanish, to. give 
place to curiosity. Our journey, apart from its difficulties, 
which began to appear less insurmountable, was not wanting 
in a certain originality. I resolved, then, to consider it 
under its instructive and picturesque point of view; in 
consequence, I laid hold of the bar of iron above, I set my 
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left foot upon that which served me for a horse, and I leaped 
with the right into the nook where my companion in gym- 
nastics awaited me. 

“Where the deuce are we now?” said I to him, after 
having vainly sought to form some idea of the localizies. 

“ Where are we?” 

“ Ves,” i 

“We are in St. Charles’ book.” 

“That’s it — that is it — that is it!” 

In effect, this missal, which ftom below had appeared to 
me an ordinary folio, was twenty feet in height, ten in 
length, and five in width. 

I took breath for'a moment, leaning against its binding of 
bronze ; then irged by curiosity, it was I who in my tarn 
proposed tom ‘guide to continue the ascent. 

As I have said, I began to be inured to the difficulties of 
the route; moreover, I arrived very soon at an opening made 
in the back of the saint, which was of the dimensions of an 
ordinary window. It opened upon the road which 1 had 
travelled that morning, in coming from Baveno. I stopped 
but a moment, then, to look out upon the country, and went 
on my way. As to my sacristan, he had arrived long since, 
and like a sweep at the top of a chimney, I heard, without 
seeing him, singing his song of thanks; what hindered me 
from discovering him, was the narrowing of the path ; it 
was produce! by the neck of the statue. This passage being 
surmounted, I found myself, on coming out of the larynx, 
in an immense cupola, lighted by two openings; between 
these two openings, which are the holes of the ears, my 
sacristan, with his legs hanging down, was irreverently 
seated in the nose of St. Charles. 

However, I must render him this justice, as soon as I 
appeared, he offemtd me his place; but as I have more 
respect for sacred things than many who live ationg them; 
I refused, without telling him the reason, which he surely 
would not have comprehended. ; 

Then he told me, I know not what, about a dinner of 
twelve covers, which had been given in the head of the 
archbishop ; the cooks were in the book, the office in the 
right arm. This reminds one of the history of Gulliver in 
the land of the giants. 

Seeing that I obstinately-refused to sit down in the nose of 
St. Charles, he invited me to look out at his left ear; this 
was another affair, and savored not in the least of sacrilege ; 
sol made nodifficulty in passing my head through the vasistas. 

My sacristan was right; a magnificent view was to, be 
seen from it; below, the lake, blue asthe sky, and smooth 
as a mirror; higher up, the hills, covered with vines, and 
the little embattled castle of Angera; then beyond, extend- 
ing far between the Apennines and the Alps, the rich plains 
of Lombardy, which reach even to Venice, and expire upon 
the sands of Lido. I remained truly amazed, and as it 
were, in @ trance. 

I descended, at the end of an hour, withcat thinking of 
the dangers of the way. Arrived at the foot of the pedestal, 
the sacristan asked if I still felt any grudge against him; I 
replied by putting a piastre into his hand. 


CLASSIFICATION OF READERS. 


Original. 








Very few persons, who have never been employed in the 
conducting of a newspaper or any other periodical journal, . 
are aware of the difficulty of suiting the tastes of the different 
classes of readers, many of whom, those of a vicious taste 
especially, gravely imagine that nothing is fit to be read 
which is not interesting to their own peculiar minds. Many 
individuals conceitedly imagine that the paper for which 
they subscribe must be exactly adapted to their own taste 
nod apisions/ Snes to Geren om to be. The fol- 
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lowing is an attempt to make a general classification of 
readers, by which it will be made evident that a journal 
which is good enough to suit one set cannot be bad enough 
to suit another, and that one great duty of an editor, in ca- 
tering for the public entertainment, is to reconcile incom- 
patibilities. 

The first class of readers of whom I shall speak, are the 
utilitarians, or matter-of-fact men, who always pause, before 
they begin to read an article, to consider whether their per- 
sonal interest is likely to be advagied by so doing. They 
have no sentiment about them and no philosophy. They 
have no taste for the beautiful or the sentimental, and no 
more poetry in their souls than there is music in a shovel 
and tongs. But they consider themselves the sensible part of 
the community, because they mistake prudent calculation for 
intelligence, and look upon enthusiasm of every kind as 
nonsense and children’s folly. If they meet with a senti- 
mental prose sketch or a poetical effusion, though they are 
both of the highest order, they cast them aside with the most 
dignified scorn, saying, “That is fit only for women —] 
don’t read any such nonsense.” Yet they never dream that 
they are paying the fair sex a compliment by this remark. 
They never imagine that it is their own deficiency in a 
certain intellectual gift which leads them to despise such 
reading, and that it is the superiority of the fair sex in a lofty 
mental endowment, which renders women so much more ad- 
dicted to this kind of reading than men. o! they believe 
that if they were fools they should be fond of the same “ kind 
of stuff”’ But, I would ask, did we ever know the grazing 
herds to pause, during their grovelling feasts, to survey the 
beauties of a landscape, or the delicacy ofva flower? Or 
does a boor or a savage, or any semi-civilized being de- 
light to contemplate similar things? Never, truly. Brute 
animals and the lower races of mankind are all utilitarians. 
Men, as they advance from the savage state, become capa- 
ble of appreciating, first, the sublime, which has its origin 
in the sentiment of fear; when they have arrived still higher 
in the scale of intellect, they can appreciate the beautiful ; 
and, lastly, they are capable of appreciating the sentimental, 
which is but the beautiful in morals. The intellects of the 
fair sex, among the well-informed classes of society, are 
generally more highly cultivated than those of their more 
matter-of-fact lords and masters. Men have generally more 
knowledge, women more intellectual and moral culture. I 
shall say no more of this utilitarian class of readers, except 
to take leave of them, and recommend to them the Penny 
Cyclopedia. 

The'second class of readers are the gluttons of literature, 
who have received education enough to know how to read, 
but have not wit enough to be able to understand or appre- 
ciate merit. They have acquired an enormous appetite for 
every thing except matters of sense or beauty. All they 
wish for is a sufficient quantity, if indeed any quantity will 
satisfy their appetites, of carelessly written trash and non- 
sense upon all subjects whatsoever. They are not particular 
about the topic, whether it be a moral discussion, an his- 
torical theme, or a bit of sentiment: they are only particular 

t the subject, whatever it be, shall be so treated, as to 
convey to their minds no definite idea of any thing. All 
they read must be written without regard to the rulesof| 
taste or elegance or harmony. It must be written in a flip- 
pant kind of gibberish, that tickles, without informing their 
minds, and exercises them agreeably without affording them 
any thing to be remembered. They like poetry, if it be 
without rhyme or rhythm, and prose if it be without ele- 
gance or meaning. They are perfectly satisfied, if the co 
position be but wanting in every quality which a good com- 
position ought to possess. All such readers we will con- 
sign over to the editors and publishers of mammoth sheets, in 
which they will find an abundance of matter exactly adapted 
to their own lofty taste. 

The third class of readers are those, who, to speak phreno- 
logically, have a Jarge developement of the organ of mar- 
vellousness, or wonder. Nothing satisfies them but a sublime, 
stirring, and thrilling sketch, or adventure. They were 
frightened out of their wits by ghost stories, while they were 
in robes ; and they still retain their taste for the tragical and 
the marvellous. It is really astonishing what hardness of 
heart these people possess, and how little impression is made 
upon their minds by reading an account of the most horrible 
murder or most tragical catastrophe! Their sensibilities are 
so hardened that nothing, unless it be almost supernatucally 
awful and diabolical, can produce any impression upon their 
minds. They are not sufficiently cultivated to appreciate 

















the beautiful or the sentimental; the horrible, the 


rending, the diabolical, alone are satisfactory. The simply|jh 


pathetic is not powerful enough for them; as well mig ht 
you try to warm the palate of an inveterate brandydrinker 
with a glass of diet-drink. To this class of readers, 1 would 
recommend the Newgate Calendar, the Pirate’s Own Book, 
and the tales of Monk Lewis. 

The fourth class of readers consists of those whose minds 
are smitten with literary idolatry ; who have a propensity to 
admire every scrap of nonsense which is written by a cele- 
brated man, and to look with contempt upon every scrap of 
sense which is produced by an obscure author. They are 
enraptured with every thing in prose or verse which happens 
to be written by the distinguished A——, the exquisite 
B——, or the erudite C——, or any other who has become 
a literary lion. These are the men on whose account this 
article is written anonymously, because they would not deign 
to look upon it, unless they might at least suspect that it was 
written by some one of these eminent dunces. Such men 
and women are the livnizers of society. They are the indi- 
viduals who often make a fool great and eminent by the 
admiration they bestow upon him. They are the gulls of 
the community, who would be unworthy of a thought, if 
they were not, I had almost said, the most numerous of all 
classes. Such readers have the taste of a mere bookseller, 
who always wonders what a book can be worth that is 
written by one who has not yet acquired a great name! We 
say farewell to such readers, for as we do not expect to 
acquire eminence, if at all, until we have arrived at our 
dotage, we shall not be able to write any thing which will 
be considered worthy of their perusal, until we are too im- 
becile to write aught but senseless gabble. 

I shall conclude by a reference to that select class of rea- 
ders, the redeeming few, who are always well satisfied with 
an article that manifests both good sense and good taste, and 
who will not complain so long as the journal for which they 
subscribe is kept free from nonsense and vulgarity. Such 
readers can peruse with satisfaction a piece of sentiment, or 
morality, or history, or metaphysics, or poetry. They can be 
entertained with well written pieces on all subjects. They 
have philosophy enough to appreciate a serious essay ; good 
humor enough to enjoy wit, and enthusiasm enough to be 
pleased with the sentimental or the pathetic, either in prose 
or verse. They can enjoy all kinds of writing, in all the 
different departments of literature, which are marked by ¢le- 
gance and classical purity. Such readers are people of taste, 
of enlarged minds and liberal views; they are the very in- 
dividuals whom it is delightful to serve, and whose appro, 
bation is an honor. Q. 


A STORY FROM HERODOTUS, 

Once on a time, there sat on the throne of Egypt a prince 
named Rhemphis, or Rampsinitis — it is no great consequence 
which; he was an aged, gentlemanly sort of person, very 
fond of amassing riches; a propensity he had so unremit- 
tingly endeavored to gratify during his whole career, that he 
had become ultimately one of the wealthiest monarchs that 
ever swayed the Egyptian sceptre. But was he happy, after 
he had arrived at this consummation of his wishes? Not 
exactly so; and on this rests our present story, the facts of 
which are faithfully taken from the Greek historian Heto- 
dotus, though we claim and use the privilege of relating 
them in our own humble way. 

Rhemphis, then, had accumulated great treasures of gold, 
and silver, and precious jewels. It was perfectly delightful 


Stt-}jof the gold which he was afraid of losing. With this view, 


called an architect, or rather several architects, before 
him, to. consult about the stone strong-box he had resolved 


Hto build. We say several architects, because there is strong 


reason to believe that the job was executed by contract. 
The builder to whom the employment fell, executed it, at 
least in a way and manner very different from the employer’s 
wishes, which renders the presumption of its being a con- 
tract very strong. The new treasury was erected close to 
the side of the palace walls, and had no opening whatever, 
excepting one to the private apartments of Rhemphis, in the 
interior of the royal building. Nothing but a blind blank 
stone wall, of most sufficient strength, was presented to 
gazers from the outside ; and as for the door leading to and 
from the palace, the king took excellent good care, both that 
the keys should never for a moment leave his own royal 
girdle, and that its strength should be such as to render 
access without these lock-pickers impossible. 

Rhemphis was absolutely happy, or at least wonderfully 
merry, when once he had got this strong box fairly made, 
and his treasures deposited in it. Every day, after dinner, 
to the great astonishment and also to the satisfaction of his 
only daughter—a creature young and beautiful as the 
dawn—he would make an attempt to carol an emphatic 
ditty, which, being translated from the Coptic, approached 
very nearly in signification to our own “ Begone, dull care!” 
But this state of complacency did not continue long. On 
one of his solitary visits to his strong box, it struck the king 
that things were not as he had left them at his previous 
visit. He missed some portion of his golden hoards; but 
their total amount was so immense, that he could not be 
certain of the fact until he had made a mark, and examined 
a second time. His suspicions were confirmed; his gold 
had been pilfered, and that in no small quantities! From 
that hour, as may be supposed, the king’s comfort was utter- 
ly destroyed, and the more so, because he could not forin the 
slightest conception of the authors of the robbery, or the 
manner in which it had been effected. The lock and seals — 
for he was in the habit of using the additional precaution of 
sealing up the door— were apparently untouched. It was 
next to impossible that any person could have entered by the 
door, and, as Rhemphis held up his lamp, and looked around 
the dead walls, he thought it equally out of the question to 
suppose any one could pass through them. Nevertheless, on 
succeeding visits the monarch perceived the diminution of 
his gold still to continue. Never was old gentleman so 
puzzled, so distracted. How could the thief get in, and who 
could the thief be? All that Rhemphis could determine on 
the matter was, that the pilferer must be one of his own 
servants ; and having arrived at this conclusion, the next 
question was, How to catch him? To place guards around 
the place would have been ridiculous, as the unknown plun- 
derer would thereby have been deliberately warned of his 
danger. At length Rhemphis resolved to place traps inside 
of the treasure-house, and around the vases containing the 
precious hoards. The king’s confidential artificer got the 
traps made accordingly, and they were, with all possible 
speed, set in the requisite situation. But before we tell the 
issue, we must introduce the thief, or rather the thieves, 
to the reader. 

The job of building the stone strong box, it has been 
hinted, was in all probability done by contract. This is to 
be hoped at least, seeing that poor payment would furnish 
some little apology for the conduct of the builder. That 
personage so disposed one of the large stones of the wall on 
the outside, that it could be easily removed by two or even 


to the old king to look upon them, but the fear of losing|jone man of ordinary strength, and a ready access thus 
them came in the way to mar his enjoyment. The monarch||opened to the treasures within. The architect never made 


distrusted his“ervants, and every body about him, naturally 


use, personally, of this avenue to wealth ; but he fell ill soon 


enough supposing that every one regarded such objects with||after the completion of the building, and being more anxious 


eyes as covetous as his own. 
of the king’s life. What was to be done? 


This idea became the torment|/about the monetary comfort of his wife and his two sons 
To do him/||than about the preservation of their honesty, he told the 


justice, Rhemphis was not cruel or tyrannical, and although||youths of the manner in which he had provided for their 
particular persons among his dependants might be the chief||future prosperity by the artifice of the hole in the wall. Not 
objects of his uneasy suspicion, he never once thought of||long after their father’s death, the sons went to the spot, 
the plan of inviting them to a banquet, and letting loose||crept into the treasury, and carried away enough to supply 





executioners upon them in their hour of unguarded. relax-||their wants for the time being. 


When their necessities 


ation ; which was the plan adopted by a certain successor of|called upon them, they went back again and again. But, in 
his, some two or three thousand years afterwards, in order||the mean time, the traps were set, and on one of their visits 


to get rid of four or five hundred servants, (usually called ||the elder of the brothers was caught therein! 


He compre- 


Mamelukes,) who had become objects of jealousy and dis-)|hended his situation instantly, and being a bold determined 


like to their master. 


Rhemphis never took such.a scheme||fellow, called upon the younger to kill him*instantly. “It 


as this into his head. The plan that he did fall upon was/is the only means,” exclaimed he, “to save our mother and 
the simple one of building a secure place for the reception||yourself. If, when found here, I am known, the whole affair 





will be detected, and all of us will perish at once. Ther e 
fore, since I cannot escape, and must die, cut off my head, 
brother, and carry it away. It will be impossible for them} 
then to know me.” The younger was most reluctant to obey 
the other’s desire ; but at length, with a sad heart, he did as 
he was requested. He then lifted his brother’s head, crept 
out and replaced the stone, and ran home to his mother. 

By daylight Rhemphis was in his treasury to discover the 
result of his scheme, and never, perhaps, was king, or com- 
mon man, so surprised as when he found the headless body 
of a man in the trap, while at the same time no possible 
mode of egress or ingress was yet to be seen. The affair 
was ten times more mysterious than ever. Rhemphis, how- 
ever, formed some hope of unravelling it by means of the 
corpse. This he ordered to be exposed near the spot, while 
at the same time he placed a band of soldiers hard by, with 
orders to seize any one who should express sorrow at the 
sight. This “weak invention” never would have brought 
the truth to light, as the surviving thief was too wise to take 
any notice of the matter; but his mother compelled him to 
interfere. The old lady was exasperated at the treatment of 
her lost son’s body, and plainly told the survivor that if he 
did not fall on some means of bringing it away, she would 
go and tell the whole to the king. In vain did the youth 
endeavor to excuse himself ; the mother knew his inventive 
genius, and was obstinate. Finding this to be the case, the 
son bethuught himself of a plan to effect her wish. Loading 
some asses with skins of wine, he drove them in the even- 
ing close to the spot where the soldiers were stationed, and 
then secretly drew out the pegs from two or three of the skins. 

“Oh, my wine! my beautiful wine! from Mareotis every 
drop of it,” he began to how] in such a manner, as speedily 
to bring the soldiers to his side... Instead of helping him, 
however, to replace the pegs, they began to drink freely from 
the gushing skins, as he had expected. He affected at first 
to be angry, but when they only laughed and made game of 
him, he seemed to become pacified, and to admire their 
drollery. Nay, in token of that admiration, he gave them a 
skin of wine, and helped to drink it, appearing enchanted 
with their merriment. The issue was, that every man be- 
came intoxicated, and in time fell asleep. The youth 
allowed the night to come on, and then took down his broth- 
er’s body, which he put into a sack provided for it, and laid 
on the back of one of his asses. Being a fellow of irre- 
pressible drollery, he could not help leaving the soldiers, and 
the king also, a parting token of his derision, by cutting off 
a portion of the whisker on the right cheek of each of the men. 

When Rhemphis heard of this, he was, you may be sure, 
in a dreadful passion, though his admiration of the thief’s 
ingenuity and boldness was almost equal tohis anger. The 
old king could do nothing after these events but think and 
dream of that same thief. When his daughter asked him, 
at dinner, what he would like best to have, .‘‘ the thief,” was 
the usual reply. In fact, he grew a sort.of monomaniac 
upon this subject, and had he not been the born ruler of 
millions, would assuredly have been heartily beaten, twenty 
times over, seeing that he got into such a species of dotage 
on this’ point, as at last to ask every body about him, not 
excepting even his prime minister, ‘Are you the thief; my 
thief?”? At length he fell upon a strange plan to discover 
the cause of all his troubles. He commanded his beautiful 
daughter to receive the addresses of a man, on condition 
that he would tell her the most artful as well as wicked 
thing he ever did. Rhemphis conjectured that either the 
hope of marrying the princess, or the sheer audacity that 
seemed to distinguish him, would bring forward the rogue ; 
and he was not disappointed. The young thief came forward 
at once ; but, guessing at the king’s plan, he provided him- 
self accordingly. He went on his courting expedition to the 
princess, and remained with her till it was dark, when, 
according to the plan, the young lady put the question to 
him. The youth replied unhesitatingly, “The most wicked 
thing I ever did was to cut off the head of my brother, who 
was caught in a trap in the king’s treasury ; and the most 
artful thing I ever did was to make the king's guards drunk, 
and carry off my brother’s body.” As soon as this answer 
was given, the princess, as had been arranged, seized the 
youth’s arm, and gave the alarm that he might be appre- 
hended. But what was her astonishment and terror, when 
the arm she grasped came away from the body, and remained 
alone in her gage while the thief quietly glided off, and 
made his On lights being brought, the princess 
found that a dead man’s arm in her grasp! 

Rhemphis w was now in perfect despair. This extraordi- 


+ 
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hter could not explain the circumstance of the arm, 
is the thief had appeared to her a most agreeable youth. 
with arms like those of other mortals. Fairly baffled, Rhem- 
phis now proclaimed, that, if the wonderful thief would come 
forward, he should not only be pardoned, but rewarded 
handsomely. The young trickster trusted the royal word, 
and immediately presented himself before the king, to whom 
he candidly explained the whole secret of the moveable stone 
in the wall. ‘But the arm—the dead arm?” said the mon- 
arch, The youth smiled, and replied, that, guessing the 
princess would have orders to seize him after his confession, 
he had brought the arm with him under his cloak for the 
purpose, having taken it from the body of a person recently 
dead. The old king was delighted with the manners and 
address of the young thief. In fact, “he looked upon him 
(says Herodotus) as the cleverest of human beings,” and 
gave him his daughter in marriage—an arrangement to 
which the young princess is not recorded as having offered 
any objections. 

Thus happily ends the history of one of the most famous 
thieves of antiquity; an ending very different, indeed, from 
what similar practices would have entailed on the doer in 
these our unromantic days. 


TO SUMMER, 


BY CAROLINE ORNESE. 





Original. 
Bricut Summer ! thee I hail! 
Rich flowers and foliage bound around thy brow, — 
While through thy glittering veil, 
Woven with sunbeams, earth, air, ocean glow. 


Who would exchange the tone 

Of thy sweet voice, whose whisperings seem all love, 
For Autumn’s mournful moan, 

As cold the gale sweeps through the shivering grove ? 


Not even Spring’s sweet face, 
Smiling through bursting buds and living green, 
With soft, bewitching grace, 
Hushes the spirit to those thoughts serene, 


As thou, when evening throws 
Around thee, rustling with the cool wind’s sigh, 
Her mantle of repose, 
Veiling the radiance of thy beaming eye. 


The waters, at thy smile, 

Sleep, mantled o’er with sapphire and with gold, — 
No longer shrinks the isle 

From angry waves along its margin rolled. 


Bright Summer! even now 

Thy loveliest flowers and foliage droop and fade, 
For on thy beauteous brow, 

The blighting hand of chilly Autumn ’sdaid. 


MISCELLANIES. 





A MARTYR TO SCIENCE. 

Arter Franklin made his great discovery of the identity 
of lightning and electricity, by means of a kite sent up into 
the air during a thunder-storm, many philosophers eagerly 
sought to repeat his experiments. Amongst these, Professor 
Richman of St. Petersburgh, was the most indefatigable and 
fearless. In pursuing a series of experiments on atmos- 
pheric electricity, he erected what was called a gnomon, 
which consisted principally of a Leyden jar, communicating 
with an iron rod, which rose some feet above the roof of his 
house ; and an electrometer, consisting of a linen thread 
with half a grain of lead tied to it. Of course, when the 
gnomon was charged with electricity, and had communicated 
that fluid to the thread and the metal, the latter, being easily 
moved, would be repelled from the gnomon ; and its angular 


ascent on the face of a divided quadrant or index indicated 


the force of the electricity which had been accumulated. On 
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in 
na ry thi ‘was too much even for a king to contend with. |/met of the electrometer was found elevated four degrees from 


the perpendicular ; in other words, the electricity in the gno- 
mon had accumulated to such an extent, that it repelled the 
lead to the distance mentioned. Whilst the philosopher was 
in the act of describing to his companion the dangerous con- 
sequences which might follow if the thread rose to forty-five 
degrees, a tremendous crash of thunder shook the imperial 
city. He bent his head over the gnomon to observe the indi- 
cations of the ewe = and in this position, with his 
head a foot from the irOn rod, a globe of blueish-white fire, 
about the size of Mr. Sokolow’s fist, shot from the iron rod 
to the professor’s head, accompanied by a report as loud as 
that of a pistol. The discharge proved fatal ; he fell back 
on a chest, and expired ina moment. Sokolow was stupified 
and benumbed by a kind of vapor which had been generated, 
and his clothes were covered with burnt marks produced by 
the red-hot fragments of a metallic wire, which had struck 
his person. On recovering himself, he rushed out of the 
house, and made known the terrible disaster which had 
taken place. In the meanwhile, Madam Richman, alarmed 
by the thunder-stroke, hastened to the @hamber, and found 
her lifeless husband in the attitude of sitting upon the chest, 
and leaning against the wall. 

Immediately after the fatal explosion, the house was filled 
with a sulphureous vapor. A clock was stopped in the ad- 
joining room; the ashes of the hearth were strewed about ; 
the doorcase’of the room was rent asunder, and a part of the 
door itself was torn off. The Leyden jar was shivered, and 
its metallic filings were scattered over the apartment. 

CHARLES ROLLIN. 

Cuartes Roun was born at Paris, on the 30th of January, 
1661. He was the son of a respectuble tradesman, a cutler, 
who gave him the advantage of.a good elementary educa- 
tion. The father died, however, while Charles was yet very 
young, and the latter was under the necessity of devoting 
himself, for the sake of his widowed mother, and his brothers 
and sisters, to his father’s employment. Having already 
acquired a strong predilection for a life of scholarship and 
study, young Rollin felt the deepest regret at being com- 
pelled to relinquish his favorite hopes, but the evil seemed 
without remedy ; and had accident not intervened to give a 
new turn to his affairs, Paris would have had the services of 
a very indifferent cutler for half a century or so, and the 
world would have lost, for all time to come, the enjoyment 
of a great historian. 

An old Benedictine priest, who was in the habit of per- 
forming mass every morning in the church of the White- 
Mantles at Paris, observed a boy of pensive and resigned 
appearance to be extremely regular in his attendance on re- 
ligious service. For a long time, the priest had no inter- 
course with the boy, yet felt. a most sincere interest in him, 
on account of conduct so little seen in children. of his age. 
At last the good Benedictine took an opportunity one day, 
at the conclusion of mass, to accost the young devotee. “My 
son,” said he, “you appear to be an unusually good boy, 
and I feel that I have a great partiality for you; will you 
come home with me, that we may become acquainted?” 
The youth gladly followed the priest, and the pair were soon 
seated over a comfortable breakfast. ‘Come, my child,” 
said the Benedictine, at its conclusion, “open your heart to 
me, and inform me of your name ani prospects in life.” 
Charles Rollin speedily acquainted the good father with the 
particulars of his situation. “ After my father died,” said 
he, “my mother said to me, ‘Charles, my child, you must 
learn your father’s profession for my sake, and for that of 
your little brothers and sisters. You must make a sacrifice 
of your love of learning, to duty.’ I did so: I began to 
learn the trade of cutlery, but alas! father, I am not expert 
at it, and they sayI shall never be any thing but a sorry 
workman.” The boy shed tears as he spoke. The Bene- 
dictine. was moved, and exclaimed, “Sach worthy jineli- 
nations shall not be lost to the world. ‘You shall quit this 


the 9th of August, 1752, Richman obtained from the end of || profession, my poor boy, which suits you so ill. You shall 


the od electrical flashes, which could be heard at seyeral 
feet distant; and if any person touched the apparatus, a 
smart shock was felt. 

On the 6th of August, 1753, the professor, whilst at a 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, heard the sounds of 
distant thunder; and having previously made every ar- 
rangement for making experiments, he instantly quitted the 
assembly, taking with him his engineer, Mr. Sokolow, to 
make dranghts of whatever might appear interesting in the 
phenomena. On their arrival at Richman’s house, the plum- 


return to your beloved studies ; I myself will place you at 
the College of Plessis.” ; 

The priest was as good as his word, and the young de- 
votee of the White-Mantles was ere long provided with a 
bursary of the College of Plessis, then one of the most 
learned establishments in France. 


A patent has been secured in France, for sewing boots 
and shoes with brass wire. The sewing is done with as 
much ease as with a wax thread, and as little expense. 
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MY NEW-ENGLAND HOME, 


Original. 








Tus southern land is passing fair, 
Its sunny skies are bright, 

The gorgeous clouds in beauty wear 
A thousand forms of light. 

Its fértile vales with plenty teem, 
The hills with green are crowned, 

And lovely as a poet’s dream™® 
The landscape smiles around. 


* Its mighty rivers onward bear 

Their tribute to the sea, 

Laden with products rich and rare 
As those of Araby. 

A thousand flow’rets widely fling 
Their fragrance to the breeze ; 

A thousand wild-birds gaily sing 
Amid its towering trees. 


They call this bright and sunny spot 
The land of love and song, 

Where wotman’s worth is ne’er forgot, — 
Her smile remembered long. 

They say that honor’s brightest home 
{s in a Southern’s breast, 

Valor and beauty wide may roam, 
But here must find a rest. 


But dearer is New England’s soil, 
Where first the Pilgrims trod, 
Hallowing by hardship, blood, and toil, 
That home, to worship God. 
I love those green and quiet vaies, 
That gem her rock-bound shore ; 
Though rudely fanned by eastern gales, — 
Rock’d by the tempest’s roar. 


I love those calm, pellucid lakes, 
Begirt with mountains round ; 

Those sunbright rills, whose dash awakes 
The slumbering echo’s sound. 

I love those broad, majestic streams, 
That rocky channels lave, 

Sparkling beneath the noontide beams, 
Till lost in ocean’s wave. 


I love the soul, the spirit free, 
Reared ’mid her granite hills, 
Which scorns the chains of tyranny, 
Free as her mountain rills. 
I love her blessed Sabbaths, too, 
Type of the rest above, — 
As pure, as holy, calm and true, 
Is that dear land J love. L, 4. D. 


Columbus, Miss., August 31, 1839. 


SNAKES AND SNAKE-CHARMERS, 
Ir is only on visiting, and residing for a time in India, that 
one can become thoroughly sensible of the immense benefit 
conferred by St. Patrick upon Ireland, when ke preached his 


famous 
** sarmin, 
That gave the frogs and toads a twist, 


And banished all the varmin,” 





him that these little intruders are perfectly harmless. But|iSecurity. The poor soldier’s trial, however, was not over. 


even with the assurance of this fact, it is long ere mOst 
Europeans can tolerate the sight and presence of these 
snakes, much less feel comfortable under their cold touch. 
Besides, it is but too well known that all these creatures are 
not innoxious. Well do I remember the fright that one poor 
fellow got in the barracks at-Madras. He had possibly been 
indulging too freely over night; at least, when he arose ip 
the morning in question, he felt thirsty in the extreme. 
Yawning most voleanically, he made up to cne of the room 
windows, where stood a large water bottle or jar, one of 
those long-necked clay things in which they usually keep 
fluids in the east. Upon taking this inviting vessel into his 
hands, he observed that there seemed to be but little water 
in it, yet enough, as he thought, to cool his parched throat ; 
and he had just applied it to his lips, when something 
touched them —certainly not water, whatever else it might 
be. He hastily withdrew the vessel from his mouth, though 
still retaining it in his hands, when, to his amazement and 
horror, a régular cobra, the most deadly and dangerous of 
all the common serpents of India, reared its hideously dis- 
tended and spectacled head from the jar, not a foot from its 
disturber’s nose. “Oh, murder!” cried the poor fellow, 
who was a son of Erin; and as he uttered the exclamation, 
he dashed bottle, snake and all to the ground, and took to 
his heels, nor stopped antil he was a full hundred yards 
from the spot. Here he told his story in safety, and the in- 
truder was in good time got rid of by the cautious use of 
fire-arms. 

Very different from the conduct of this fellow was that of 
one of his comrades in the same barracks, who was exposed 
to an almost unprecedented trial from a similar cause. In 
the vicinity of the barracks assigned to the European soldiers) 





in India, there is usually a number of little solitary buildings 
or cells, where the more disorderly members of the corps are} 
confined for longer or shorter terms, by order of the com- 
manding officer. In one of these, on a certain occasion, was 
locked up poor Jock Hall, a Scotsman belonging to Edin- 
burg or Leith. Jock had got intoxicated, and being found 
in that condition at the hour of drill, was sentenced to eight 
days’ solitary imprisonment. Soldiers in India have their 
bedding partly furnished by the Honorable Company, and 
find the remainder for themselves. About this part of house 
furnishing, however, Jock Hall troubled himself very little, 
being one of those hardy reckless beings on whom privation| 
and suffering seemed to make no impression. A hard floor| 
was as good as a down-bed to Jock, and therefore, as he never 
scrupled to sell what he got, it may be supposed that his 
sleeping furniture was none of the most abundant or select.! 
Such as it was, he was stretched upon and under it one night) 
in his cell, during his term of penance, and possibly was re-| 
flecting on the impropriety of in future putting “an enemy) 
into his mouth to steal away his brains,” when, lo! he| 
thought he heard a rustling in the cell, close by him. At this 
moment he recollected that he had not, as he ought to have) 
done, stopped up an air hole, which entered the cell on a 


Till daylight he remained in the same postare, flat on his 
back, without daring to stir a limb, from the fear of dis- 
turbing his dangerous companion. Never, perhaps, was 
dawn so anxiously longed for by mortal man. When it did 
come, Jock cautiously looked about him, arose noiselessly, 
and moved over to the corner of his cell, where there lay a 
pretty large stone. This he seized, and looked about for the 
intruder. Not seeing the snake, he became assured that it 
was under his pillow. He raised the end of this just suffi- 
ciently to get a peep of the creature’s crest. Jock then 


| pressed his knee firmly on the pillow, but allowed the snake 


to wiggle out its head, which he battered to pieces with the 
stone. This done, the courageous fellow for the first time 
breathed freely. 

When the hour for breakfast came, Jock, who thought little 
about the matter after it was fairly over, took the opportunity 
of the opening of the door to throw the snake out. When 
the officer, whose duty it was to visit the cells for the day, 
was going his rounds, he perceived a crowd around the cell- 
door examining the reptile, which was described by the na- 
tives as of the most venomous character, its bite being in- 
variably and rapidly mortal. The officer, on being told that 
it had been killed by a man in the adjoining cell, went in 
and inquired into the matter. ‘ When did you first know 
that there was a snake in the cell with you?” said he. 
“About nine o’clock last night,’ was Jock’s reply. ‘Why 
didn’t you call the guard?” asked the officer. “I thought 
the guard wadna hear me, and I was feared I might tramp 
on’t; sol just lay still.’ “But you might have been bit; 
did you know that you would have died instantly?” “TI 
kent that very weel,” said Jock, “but they say that snakes 
winna meddle with you, if you dinna meddle with them; 


;|}sae I just let it crawl as it liket.” ‘ Well, my lad, I believe 


you did what was best after all, but it was what not one man 
in a thousand could have done.” When the story was told, 
and the snake shown to the commanding officer, he thought 
the same, and Jock, for his extraordinary nerve and courage, 
got a remission of his punishment. For some time, at least, 
he took care how he again got into such a situation as to 
expose him to the chance of passing another night with such 
a bed-fellow. 

It has frequently been asserted that the most tremendous 
of the snake tribe, the boa-constrictor, does not now exist in 
Hindostan, and has not done so for a considerable time. 
This statement is to be taken with some reservation. When 
our Anglo-Indian army were called to the field a few years 
ago, to teach a lesson to an obstinate native potentate, two 


i}of our soldiers left a temporary encampment of the troops, 


in order to indulge in a bathe. They had a portion of jungle 
to cross, and, in doing so, the foot of one of them slipt into 
a sort of hole. This proved to be an old elephant trap; that 
is to say, a pit of considerable size dug in the earth, and 
covered over with branches, sticks, and such like matters, 
so as to deceive the wild elephant into placing his mighty 
weight upon it, when he sinks and is unable to get out again. 


among which we may reasonably include snakes of all kinds||level with its floor, and also with the rock, externally, on||The soldier got his foot withdrawn from the trap, though at 


and degrees. To new-comers in Hindostan, and particularly 
to those of nervous temperament, these creatures constitute 
a source of perpetual alarm. Their numbers are immense, 
and no place is sacred from their visitations. Just fancy 
the agreeable surprise resulting from such little occurrences 
as the following, which are fer from being rare. You get 
up in a morning, after a feverish night perhaps; languidly 
you reach for your boots, and upon pulling on one, feel 
something soft before your toes, and on turning it upside 
down, and giving it a shake, out pops a small snake of the 
carpet tribe (as they are called, probably from their domestic 
propensities, ) wondering what can be the cause of his being 
thas rudely ejected from his night’s quarters. Or suppose, 
at any time during the day, you should be musically in- 
clined ; you take your flute from its resting-place and pro- 
ceed to screw it together, but find, on making an attempt to 
play, that something is the matter, and on peeping into it, 
discover that a little serpentine gentleman has there sought 
and found a snuglodgment. Perhaps your endeavor to give 
it breath with your mouth makes Mr. Snake feel his habi- 
tation in the instrument uncomfortably cold, and, ere you 
are aware of his presence, he is out, and wriggling among 
your fingers. 

Such incidents as these cause rather unpleasant starts to 
those who are new to Hindostanic matters, though the na- 
tives of the land, or persons who had been long resident iu 





which the building was planted. A strong suspicion of what 
had happened, or was about to happen, came over Hall’s 
mind, but he knew it was probably too late to do any good, 
could he even find the hole in the darkness, and get it closed. 
He therefore lay still, and in a minute or two heard another 
rustle close to him, which was followed by the cold slimy 
touch of a snake upon his bare foot! Who in such a situa-| 
tion would not have started and bawled for help! Jock did) 
neither ; he lay stone still, and held his peace, knowing that 
his cries would most probably have been unheard by the dis- 
jtant guard. Had his bed-clothes been more plentiful, he 
might have endeavored to protect himself by wrapping them 
closely around him, but this their scantiness forbade. Ac-| 
cordingly, being aware that, although a motion or touch will! 
provoke snakes to bite, they will not generally do it with: 
out such incitement, Jock held himself as still as if he had 
been a log. Meanwhile, his horrible bed-fellow, which he | 
at once felt to be of great size, crept over his feet, legs, and 
body, and, lastly, over his very face, Nothing but the most 
astonishing firmness of nerve, and thé consciousness that tne 
moving of a muscle would have signed his death-warrant, | 
could have enabled the poor fellow to undergo this dreadful | 
trial. For a whole hour did the reptile crawl backwards, 
and forwards over Jock’s body and face, as if satisfying | 
itself, seemingly, that it had nothing to fear from the recum-| 
bent object on its own part. At length it took upa anon 

















the cost of his shoe, which the closeness of the branches 
caused to come off. Little did the poor fellow know at the 
moment what a fate he had narrowly escaped! But he 
soon became sensible of it. On looking down to see whither 
his shoe was gone, and if it was recoverable, he beheld a 
sight, which, but for the hold he had of his companion’s 
arm, would have made him yet totter into the pit from sheer 
horror. Through the opening made by his foot, he saw an 
enormous boa constrictor, with its body coiled up, and its 
head curved, watching the opening above, and evidently pre- 
pared to dart on the falling prey. Hurrying from the spot, 
the two soldiers informed some of their officers, who imme- 
diately came to the trap with firearms. The creature was 
still there, and, indeed, had most probably remained in the 
place for a length of time, preying on the unfortunate ani- 


‘| mals, great and small, which tumbled into itsden. Ball and 


'swan-shot, both used at,once, brought the reptile’s life to a 
‘close, and it was got out of the hole. It proved to be fifteen 
feet long, and about the general thickness of a man’s thigh. 
The skin and scales were most beautiful. It was intended 
ito make two cases of the skin, fur holding the regimental 
‘colors, and would have been large enough for the purpose. 
But it was entrusted to unskilful hands, and got withered 
‘and wasted in the preparation. 

The Hindoos, or at least the serpent-charmers among them, 
pretend, as is well known, to handle all sorts of snakes with 


it, might only smile at -the new-comer’s uneasiness, and tell somewhere about his head, and went to rest in apparent! impunity, to make them come and go at a call, and, in short, 











- the middle of the dirty streets, to make their obeisance ; and 
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monious freedom of the preacher, asked him, in a whisper, 
loud enough to be heard by others, if he should rise and shoot 
the old dog. No, said Oliver, shaking his head, leave him to 
me. After divine service, Oliver sent to invite the clergyman 
to supper, when, instead of the severe reprimand which he 
expected, he received Oliver’s thanks for the ability and zeal 
which he had displayed in his sermon; lamenting, at the 
same time, that his zeal, in some respects, was not more 
under the guidance of knowledge. He then endeavored to 
set Mr. Wishart right in several material points, on which 
he was misinformed or mistaken. Supper being served up, 
Oliver rose, and, by way of a grace, poured forth a long 
prayer, with his usnal sanctimonious cant and grimace. 
After supper, he repeated the same pharisaical farce. In 
short, so dexterously did the arch hypocrite work on the good 
man’s honest simplicity, that he went home quite convinced 
of the purity and uprightness of Oliver’s intentions; and 
being a very popular preacher, he contributed greatly to 
remove the groundless prejudices and jealousies, as he now 
thought them, which many of his countrymen entertained 
against Oliver and his party. 





Harp Srupy.—It was not until the present century, that 
wisdom began to be more appreciated than scholarship. Dr. 
Reid remarks, in an essay written in 1800, that the ex- 
cessive exertion of the intellectual faculties is oue common 
cause of insanity. Although intemperate study be not one 
of those modes of excess against which it is peculiarly in- 
cumbent to guard the youth of the present generation, there 
is no one from which more mischievous and dreadful conse- 
quences have sometimes originated. Too often talents have 
been sacrificed to acquisitions, and knowledge purchased at 
the expense of understanding. Literary gluttons may not 
unfrequently be met with, who, intent only upon feeding a 
voracious appetite for books, accumulate gradually a mass 
of indigested matter, which oppresses, and in time destroys 
altogether the power of intellectual assimilation. The learn- 
ing of such men lies a dead weight upon the mind, which.’ 
instead of nourishing its substance, or adding to its vigor, | 
serves only to obstruct the freedom, and to impede the. ac-| 
tivity of its operations. The mental enlargement which is| 
thus produced, may be compared, not to that natural and) 
healthy growth which is attended by an increase of strength, | 
but to the morbid dilatation of a dropsy. 








Manners 1x Russia.—It was formerly a rule of etiquette 
in Russia, that people should get out of their carriages to 
pay their obeisance, whenever his Royal Highness passed 
by. Certain ladies and gentlemen having broken their limbs, 
and met with other severe, and sometimes fatal accidents, in 
their hurry to get out, a journal of that day announces that 
“The Emperor has lately very humanely ordered, that the 
ladies in full dress need not get out of their carriage into 





has intimated that he shall be satisfied if they simply make, 
believe to get out.” 


Onicin oF THE Lyre.—It seems to be an universal rule, 


‘that every art, science, or invention among men, owes its ori-, 


gin to some external fact. Toa few letters cut upon a tree, 
we are said to owe the art of printing; toa soldier scraping, 
on his fusil, the art of engraving in mezzo tinto. Newton) 
is thought to have been indebted for his valuable theory to 
the fall of an apple; and the strokes of a smith’s hammer, 
are supposed to have given rise to certain kinds of music. 
It seems highly probable that the lyre (which is the parent! 
of stringed musical instruments) is indebted, for its origin, | 
to the bow. For with respect to external appearance, if we) 
regard the form of sore of the ancient lyres, and make due, 
allowance for the number of strings, which we know were) 
added in succession, we shall not perceive any great diver-| 
sity between them. These thoughts were suggested by the 
following passage from Plutarch. “Does not the Scythian, 
when he drinks, frequently handle the dow, and strike the! 
string, in order to recover his senses, which had been dis- 
solved by inebriety?” In confirmation of this opinion, the 
following extract from Park’s Travels in Africa, may be 
produced. “We were amused by an itinerant singing man, 
who told a number of diverting stories, and played some 
sweet airs, by blowing his breath upon a bow-string, and 
striking it, at the same time, with a stick.” 

Truts, like beauty, appears best in a simple garb, and is 
“when unadorned, adorned the most.” 
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We ask the attention of our readers to an original article 
in our paper of this week, on the classification of readers. 
We do not complain of our own subscribers; they have 
generally conducted very liberally towards us, and we have 
been troubled with very little unreasonable complaint. A 
liberal-minded editor, is always willing to listen to any com- 
ments which an intelligent subscriber chooses to make upon 
the different articles in his paper. It is his desire and his 
duty to please and entertain as well as to instruct his read- 
ers, and it is only by hearing their comments upon the mat- 
ters contained in his columns that he can learn to accommo- 
date himself to their taste. Editors have a difficult under- 
taking to perform, in attempting to please all tastes which 
are not corrupt. There are individuals who would not take 
a paper, if it did not contain some of those very articles 
which would displease others. Every subscriber ought to 
bé satisfied if the general contents of the work are agreeable 
to him, and the remainder are not calculated in his opinion 
to do injury to the minds of the community. Let every 
reader feel willing that all tastes which are not corrupt 
should be indulged with an occasional matter for their par- 
ticular edification and amusement. 


Boston Lyceum. — This well-managed institution has ever 
taken a strong hold on the popular mind, and has every year 
advanced in public estimation. So great was the demand 
for tickets to the course of lectures last year, that they were 
all taken up in a week from the time they were advertised, 
and many were greatly disappointed in not being able to 
procure them. Having experienced the evil of procrastina- 
tion, purchasers have this year taken time by the forelock, 
and the tickets, having been advertised this week as ready 
for delivery, were all taken up in three days. 





AMUSEMENTS FOR THE cominc WinTER.— Those who have 
heretofore found it difficult to pass the long winter evenings 
without spending their time at the theatre, and other similar 
places, will find a rich variety of instructive entertainments 
spread out before them by the different popular societies of 
the city. -The lectures of the Lyceum, the Historical Society, 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, the 
Franklin Institute, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, besides the courses delivered by individuals on 
different subjects, will more than occupy each evening of the 
week ; and, besides these, our musical friends are busy pre- 
paring rich treats of vocal and instrumental harmony, to 

——‘* seize the prisoned soul, 

And lap it in Elysium.” 
If any one’s time hangs heavily on his hands, we can conceive 
no other reason for it but a want of honest employment. 


Tue Toxen anp Atiantic Souvenir, a CHRISTMAS AND 
New Year’s Present. Edited by 8. G. Goodrich. Boston: 
Otis, Broaders & Company. 

We have received an advance copy of the thirteenth vol- 


ume of the Token, for the year 1840, which is to be published | 


in about three weeks. It is illustrated with ten beautiful 


embellishments. and contains articles in prose and verse} 


from the pens of the majority of those popular writers who 
have formerly contributed to its pages. We are pleased with 
the simplicity and neatness of the engraving called “The 
Nibble,” representing two young boys angling in a stream. 
The poem which it faces, entitled “Early Days,” by R. C. 
Waterston, contains a very pleasing sentiment, and is quite 
characteristic of its author. The first paragraph is very 
pretty : 
*¢ Who, for all that age could bring, 

Would forget life’s budding spring ? 

Hours of frolic ! school-boy days! 

Fall of merry pranks and plays ; 

When the untaught spirit beats 

With a thousand wild conceits ; 

When each pleasure, bright and new, 

Sparkles fresh with heavenly dew ; 

When the light that shines abroad 

Seems the very smile of God ; 

Who, in after toil and strife, 

Would forget the morn of life?” 


The next article is a beautiful “Translated Fragment, 


by Nathaniel Greene, entitled “The Countess Survilliers.” 





It appears to be an epistle which gives an account of an 
interview with the Countess Survilliers and the Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of King Joseph Napoleon. It is quite a 
graphic sketch, and the translation is done with the usual 
spirit and elegance which mark Mr. Greene’s efforts in this 
department of literature. 

“The Velvet Hat,” painted by Inskipp, and engraved by 
J. F. E. Prudhomme, is extremely neat. It is accompanied 
with verses by Mrs. Seba Smith. 

“The Mantilla,” painted by Landseer, and engraved by 
A. Dick, is the next in order. 

“The Politician,” painted by H. Liverseege, and engraved 
by O. Pelton, is quite in the style of Hogarth. It is accom- 
panied with an amusing account of Mr. Solomon Waxtend, 
the Politician of Podunk. 

“The Haunts of the Sea-Fowl,” engraved by A. Dick, 
pleases us much. We cannot say, however, that we like 
the attitudes of the female figures in the embellishment 
called “The Fairies,” by O. Pelton. The engraving is, 
however, very finely done. 

The last embellishment is entitled “ Anticipation,” painted 
by Stephenoff, and engraved by O. Pelton. 

There are many excellent articles, which we have not room 
to notice, but must conclude with the general remark, that 
the Token of 1840 fully sustains its former reputation, and 
is calculated, in regard to both its engravings and its literary 
contents, to do credit to the taste of the city of Boston. 



























































Tue Avrora Boreatis.—The people of this part of the 
country have seldom seen a more brilliant exhibition of the 
Aurora Borealis than that of ‘Tuesday evening last. It com- 
menced by a few faint streams of light at the north, accom- 
panied with a ruddy twilight appearance in the north-eastern 
part of the horizon. The light was observed almost imme- 
diately after sunset, and continued to grow brighter, and to 
spread itself more extensively, until about half past nine, 
when it had completely encompassed the heavens. The 
colors, during the whole of the evening were various, and 
the streams of light were constantly in motion. The whole 
appearance was like a tent or canopy stretched over the 
firmament, having a centre in the zenith, from which the 
variegated rays shot downwards towards all points, until 
they reached the horizon. 





Eseuisu Poritics.—It may be interesting to our readers 
to be made acquainted with some of the materials of her 
Majesty’s opposition, among which are individuals who 
formed Peel’s Cabinet in 1834-5. These men, it is said, 
would probably be again in office, were he to become Premier. 

Sir Robert Peel, the first in order, is now in his fifty-second 
year, and was a class-mate at Harrow school, with Byron, 
who spoke of him as being celebrated for his abilities and 
scholarship while there. He distinguished himself likewise 
at Oxford, and entered Parliament in 1809, at the early age 
of twenty-one. He has always been an opposer of reform, 
and was first Lord of the Treasury, from December, 1834, 
till April, 1835. In May, 1839, he quarrelled with the Queen 
in relation to the Ladies of the Household. Peel is the leader 
of the Conservatives, and is an eloquent speaker, but he is 
said to want sincerity of manner. 

Lord Lyndhurst was Lord Chancellor under Wellington 
and under Peel. He is the son of Copley, the American 
artist. He is sixty-eight years of age. Asa judge, he has 
been one of the most able on the British bench. He entered 
the House of Commons in 1821, and became a peer in 1827. 
He was intended for the church. He is one of the most 
popular orators, and his addresses are usually brief. 

The Earl of Rosslyn was Peel’s Lord President of the 
Council. He-is nearly eighty years of age; a constant 
attendant on the Upper House, but he is a bad speaker. 
Among the opposition are also Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset, and Mr. Wynn. 

The Duke of Wellington was Peel’s Foreign Secretary. 
He is well qualified to preside over foreign affairs, as no 
man understands European politics better, and he has no 
less moral courage as a statesman, than he exhibited asa 
soldier. He is an indifferent speaker. He is in the seventy- 
first year of his age, and perfectly erect. 

The Earl of Aberdeen was Peel’s Colonial Secretary. He 
is 55 years of age. He seldom speaks, and his delivery is 
careless, but he has a great command of words. He is dark 
complexioned, and resembles a Spaniard in his countenance. 
He is a man of great literary accomplishments. 

Mr. H. Goulburn, lately candidate for the speaker’s chair, 
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was Peel’s Home Secretary. He is strictly a man of busi- 
ness and nothing of an orator. O'Connell is perpetually 


alluding to his habit of squinting. He has a pension of 


$10,000 a year as Ex-Secretary of Ireland. 

The Earl De Grey was Peel’s first Lord of the Admiralty. 
He is chiefly known as Colonel of a yeomanry corps of 
Yorkshire Hussar Cavalry. He is a respectable fat-headed 
old gentleman. 

Lord Ellenborough was Peel’s President of the Board of 
Control. He is not yet 50; is a very clever man, an excel- 
lent speaker, and particularly well informed upon East Indian 
affairs. He is not an ultra tory ; and his talents are held in 
great respect by the Peers. 

Lord Ashburton was Peel’s President of the Board of 
Trade. He is better known as Alexander Baring. He has 
not been consistent. He was an idol of the London popu- 
lace, in 1815, because he opposed the corn laws ; but when 
he purchased an estate, and became a landed proprietor, he 
warmly supported them. 

Mr. Herries was Peel’s Secretary of War. He is merely 
a red-tapist. In 1828 he was a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He is said to have much cunning, and but little talent. The 
correspondent of the N. Y, Star, from whom we gather these 
facts, remarks, that in point of ability the Melbourne Minis- 
try has an advantage over the Peel. Rice, Duncannon, 
Minto and Palmerston, are mere officials; so are Rosslyn, 
Grenville, Somerset, Wynn, Goulburn, De Grey and Her- 
ries in the Peel Cabinet. In the Cabinet, as made up by 
Peel, the complaint was that he left out the talented men. 


Tue Stave Surp.—A very great degree of interest has 
been excited by the singular case of a slave vessel, which 
had been, for some days, on the coast near New York, and 
was at last fallen in with by Lieut. Gedney, of the United 
States surveying brig Washington, and brought into New 
London. The vessel proved to be the Spanish schooner 
Amistad (Amity,) bound from Havana to Puerto Principe, 
with fifty-three slaves, purchased from a cargo just arrived 
from Africa, by Don Jose Ruiz, who was also a passenger. 
Among the slaves was a son of an African chief, who, with 
the aid of a couple of companions, killed the captain and 
cook, and drove two Spaniards, who composed the crew, 
into the stern boat, in which they escaped. The slaves were 
then liberated, and the leader, whom his purchaser had 
named Joseph Cinquez, ordered the schooner to be steered 
for Africa. They steered by the sun during the day, and 
ordered Ruiz and another passenger named Montez, to keep 
the same course by night. As soon, however, as darkness 
allowed, they changed her course to the north and west, and 
thus brought her on our coast, where she was taken posses- 
sid f, as above related. 

Joseph had maintained complete subordination during the 
voyage, which had been protracted totwo months. When 
captured, he leaped overboard, loaded with doubloons, but 
was taken up by a boat, after evading pursuit, by diving and 
turning, for about three quarters of an hour. On being taken 
on board, he was greeted with the most extravagant mani- 
festations of joy by the negroes, who clustered round him, 
yelling and dancing in the wildest enthusiasm. Having, 
with a gesture, procured silence, the chief addressed his 
companions, in the Congo language, in a speech worthy a 
Logan or an Osceola. It was translated into Spanish on the 
spot, by a domestic slave of Ruiz, and thence into English 
as follows : 

‘Friends and Brothers: We would have returned, but 
the sun was against us. I would not see you serve the white 
man, so I induced yon to help me kill the captain. I thought 
I should be killed —I expected it.. It would have been bet. 
ter. You had better be killed than live many moons in 
misery. I shall be hanged, I think every day. But this does 
not pain me. I could die happy, if by dying I could save so 
many of my brothers from the bondage of the white man.” 

The slaves have undergone an examination before A. T. 
Judson, Esq., the District Judge, and were committed for 
trial on a charge of piracy and murder, before the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court, which sits at Hartford on the 17th inst. 

We are happy to see that the press generally are taking 
the ground that, by the laws of our country, and the laws of 
nations, they are entitled to their freedom, in which opinion 
we most heartily concur. 





University 1n Missouri. — A new State University is soon 
to go into operation in Missouri. The site is selected, and 
some of the buildings erected, in Boon county. 
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Lirerary.— Noah Webster delivered a lecture in North- 
ampton, a few days since, on Philology and Education. His 
faculties are said to be still clear and vigorous. 

Mr. Audubon, the ornithologist, has a son who is likely to 
be distinguished as a painter. He has lately returned from 
Europe, and will pursue his profession in New York. 

Mrs. Osgood, the poetess, has lalely returned from London 
- Boston, her nativecity. Her poetry has been warmly com- 
mended by the English critics. 

Thomas Carlyle, the celebrated writer of Germanic Eng- 
lish, is coming to this country to lecture on matters and 
things in general. 

The poets Rogers and Moore, have been unanimously 
elected members of the Academy of Arcadi at Rome. 

Alexander H. Everett has received the honorary degree 
of LL. D. from Middlebury College, Vt. 

Domestic. — Several persons, on the American side of the 
Canada frontier, have been captured at Cobourg, completely 
armed for some desperate enterprise. One of the number re- 
vealed the plot, whic $ to murder the more prominent of 
the royalists. neal prisoners is said to be S. P. Hart, 
editor of the Lewistown Telegraph. 

The Hon. Jhon Forsyth, on the part of the United States 
government, and Gen. Memucan Hunt, on the part of the 
Texan government, have been appointed commissioners to 
run and mark the boundary line between the two countries, 
as established by the treaty of 1828 between the United 
States and Mexico. 

There has been another fight between the Texans and 
the Cherokee Indians, which happened on the 15th and 16th 
of July, in which the Indians lost from ten to sixteen, and 
on the 21st the army overtook them, near Nacogdoches, and 
routed them, with the loss of nearly five hundred killed. 

Illicit importations are said to have been disclosed to the 
extent of half a million of dollars, and every day adds to the 
amount. The general government have despatched agents 
to all the important cities on the seacoast, and to many places 
in the West. 

A novel steamboat race took place a short time since on the 
Mississippi. The Naomi, while going down the river, gave 
chase to a large buck which was swimming the stream. 
After a great many tacks and turns, the deer was at length 
captured. 

An iron steamboat, one hundred and forty feet in length, 
is building at Pittsburg, for the navigation of the Ohio and 
Mississippi. She is divided in six compartments by iron 
bulk-heads, rendering her sinking alnfost impossible. 

The United States Exploring Expedition is said to have 
forced its way to a point further south than even American 
enterprise has ever before reached, out-doing both the French 
and Russian expeditions. 

The average of the whole sales at the new city of Austin, 
in Texas, was about fifteen hundfed dollars a lot, and the 
whole amount received was one million seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

The late storm is said to have been more severe than any 
one which has been known in this part of the country, since 
the September gale of 1815. 

A man was shot dead iu Philadelphia by the owner of a 
dog, which he attempted to strike, because he had bitten his 
friend. 

The papers give an account of a brutal flogging given to 
a grey-haired convict, at Sing Sing, by one of the keepers. 

The rice crops at the South, as well as the wheat crops at 
the North, are unusually abundgnt this season. 

An epidemic of an aaa nature is said to prevail 
among chickens in every part of the country. 

The Mormons have a religious encampment in the woods 
of Chester county, Pa. 

The Governor of Florida has stopped the lottery which was 
to have been opened. 

The constitution of Florida has been ratified by sixty-six 
majority. 





Foreign. — A Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Observer 
mentions the death of Caroline Bonaparte, the Countess of 
Lepona, the sister of Napoleon, and of Cardinal Fesch, his 
uncle. 

A wood-pavement company, with many of the royal 
family and nobility as patrons, has been established in 
London, with a capital of £120,000. , 
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Letters from Lima say that the Chilian troops, on the 16th 
of May, still continued to occupy that city and the fortress of 
Callao. They have refused to quit the country until they 
have been paid a contribution of $800,000. The wealthier 
classes were raising this sum by quota. 

The return of President Bustamente to Mexico, has been 
signalized by a decree annulling a contract at London for a 
loan of £130,000 sterling; and another restoring to the press 
all the rights and privileges which it formerly possessed. 

~The receipts of the government of Texas from Custom 
House revenue, taxes, and sales of public lands, are esti- 
mated at two millions of dollars, being double the amount of 
the expenses of government. 

Sir John Harvey has convened the legislature of New 
Brunswick at Frederickton, on account of the recent fire at 
St. Johns, and for the transaction of other important business. 

Thirty-one slaving vessels have been captured, taken into 
Sierra Leone, and condemned during the. present year. 

A contagious disease, resembling the cholera, has broken 
out in the parish of Point Claire, Island of Montreal. 

A letter from Paris states that France has concluded to 
recognize the independence of Texas, 

Attempts are making in England to colonize New Zealand. 





PROSPECTUS 
OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

Tuis work has now been one year before the public, and 
has met with a success equal to the most sanguine hopes of 
the Publishers. The second volume will be issued in the 
same elegant style as the first, and conducted in the same 
general manner, with improvements corresponding with our 
increased means and facilities. 

The future contents of the Magazine will consist, as for- 
merly, both of original and selected matter; but we shall 
avail ourselves of the earliest sources, and carefully avoid 
republishing articles with which the public have already 
become familiar. Hence, our subscribers will obtain read- 
ing matter which is new, even in our selections. 

The quantity of our original articles will be somewhat 
increased, as we have had promises of contributions from 
many ladies and gentlemen of excellent literary taste, who 
have not yet written for our pages. We have also been 
assured of the continuance of favors from our former con- 
tributors. . 

We intend, likewise, to discuss a wider range of subjects 
in our editorials, and to furnish a more perfect record of im- 
portant items of news. The latter will be condensed as much 
as language will allow, without omitting important facts. 

Our paper will be entirely free from political controversy ; 
though we may occasionally comment upon some of the 
most uséfal subjects of political discussion, we shall avoid 
taking sides with any party. 

While we are employed in furnishing entertainment to our 
readers, we shall carefully endeavor to make the whole con- 
ducive to the moral and religious welfare of society ; and 
we shall publish nothing which can give offence to the most 
refined moral sensibility. 

The city of Boston has always taken a high rank in the 
literary world, and it is our aim to render the Magazine 
worthy of ‘the place in which it is published. We shall 
spare no efforts to render our work equal to the best literary 
periodicals of the day, both in its contents and in its style of 
publication. 

We are particularly anxious to render the Magazine ac- 
ceptable and interesting to the female portion of the com- 
munity, whose liberal patronage, during the past year, has 
been among the most encouraging circumstances that have 
attended our undertaking. 





TERMS. 

Each number of the Macazine contains eight large quarto pages, 
printed on fine paper, with new and beautiful type, in a style not 
surpassed by any similar publication in New England. 

It-is published every Saturday, at $2.50 per annum ; five copies to one 
address, $10.00 per annum, in advance. 

A liberal allowance will be made to Agents. P 
authorized to procure and forward subscriptions, for whi 
be allowed a suitable commission. 

All communications may be addressed (post paid) to D. H. ELA and 
J. B. HALL, 19 Washington street, Boston. 
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i¢r Editors of newspapers copying the above, will be entitled to an 


" exchange. 
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HOPE IS STILL AN EVERGREEN. 


A BALLAD..WORDS BY CHARLES JEFFERYS.--MUSIC BY CHARLES HODGSON. 


Allegretto. ‘ 
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There are hopes which nev-er blos-som, There are joys too 


Published by Henry Prentiss, 33 Court Street, opposite the Court House. 
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SECOND VERSE. . 

Care may shroud the soul in efincss, 

Yet despite of present pain, 
Do we not in fature gladness, 

Oft decciv’d still hope again: 
Mem'‘ry in the darkest hour, 

Loves to trace each bygone scene, 
Thus if Joy’s a fleeting flow’r, 

Hope is still an evergreen, 















THE OGLIO.—NO. II. 


Original. 








Suanper often springs from starving malignity. A person 
of malicious feelings, not being able to enjoy himself unless 
some vent is given to his bad passions, happens to be sur- 
rounded by a class of people, who are unexceptionable in 
their conduct. He must have somebody to hate, and tasks 
his imagination to discover vices and weaknesses in the | 

ns among whom he lives. The phantoms thus conjured 


‘up, become incorporated with the facts which have a real 


existence in his mind; and he relates them as such. His 
own dark fancy surrounds them with clouds, and then he 
declares they are black. 

Aut the honors and advantages enjoyed by Haman could 
not satisfy his feelings, so long as he saw Mordecai sitting 
at the king’s gate. This was a deplorable state of mind, yet 
how common is it at the present day! The wealthy cannot 
endure enjoyments, however rational, which are common to 


the poor as well as the rich ; and the most depraved mem; 
bers of society make the strongest objection to ride in @ 
stage, with the child of misfortune. 

Tue wicked findipg thonght painful, and there is no peace 
for them in their own, Baris, fly off in a tangent, and are 
ever engaged in some wild excitement ; but the traly good 
seek no such dissipation. Hence the former are compared 
to the goats that climb the rocks, and career over the barren 
hills ; while the latter are numbered with the sheep who are 
content to stay in the fold, or wander in the pastures of 
their owner. 

A PIcKPocKET may steal your purse, but a wearisome 
talker consumes your time, which is equally valuable. 
There is no law against idle. words. 

Many speculative theories of philosophy are formed, and 
many of them must be erroneous, but the broad ground of 
morality is the same in all nations. Those thiitgs which it 
is needful to know, are not withheld. 


Noruine is more abhorrent to the unsophisticated mind 
than treachery or betrayal of confidence. The Pacific 
Islanders are celebrated for their thieving propensities ; but 
if you.lend them a valuable article, they will punctually 
return it. This is unadulterated human nature. 

Many opinions exist with regard to beauty of countenance. 
But there can be no beauty, where there is not an expression 
of innocence. A pure heart alone can confer real beauty. 

Few people know themselves, because they find the study 
of themselves an employment but little calculated to satisfy 
either their pride or their vanity. 

NewspaPer critics are much like hired mourners. The 
author will be most cried up, who can afford to pay the 
largest fee. 





Published every Saturday, at No. 19 Washington street. Terms, $2.50 
per annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00, Persons remitting $10.00, 
will receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than 
one year. All letters must be post paid, and directed'to the Publishers. 


